ADVANCE     AFTER     ROLICA                      2O7
and had with him a strong covering force of cavalry, while the victors
had practically none. For this reason, too, Wellesley made no attempt
to strike eastwards at Loison, now temporarily isolated by his col-
league's retreat. His objective was to secure Lisbon before the
French could unite ; nowhere else was there a harbour capable of
sheltering a fleet against the Atlantic gales and affording a base for
future operations in Spain. On the evening of his victory Wellesley
received news that two brigades from England with a large quantity
of stores were off the Peniche peninsula fifteen miles to the south-
west, waiting to be put ashore before the next westerly gale dashed
them on to the rocks. Next morning, therefore, deviating from the
main Torres Vedras road, he pressed on towards Lournihani and
Vimiero, a village on the Maceira river, whose sandy estuary, two
miles away, offered a temporary landing place.
Here, posted on a semi-circle of hills round the estuary, ethe army
took up a covering position on August igth. Brigadier-General
Anstruther's brigade landed that day and Brigadier-General Acland's
during the following night, while the piquets and patrols of the light
companies, operating with the easy precision of Shorncliffe, kept
prowling troops of French cavalry at a distance.1 This brought
the British strength to 17,000 infantry and 18 guns with 1500 Portu-
guese auxiliaries. Moore's transports being already off northern
Portugal, Wellesley decided to resume his march on the 2ist and,
driving towards Mafra between the sea and the defile of Torres Vedras
nine miles away, turn the latter before the French could recover
from their defeat. The orders for the advance had just been issued
when on the evening of the aoth a frigate arrived in Maceira Bay
carrying Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Burrard. Wellesley imme-
diately went aboard to acquaint his superior with his plans.
They were far too bold for that brave but conventional officer.
Burrard's last encounter with the French had been in 1798, when,
landing with a brigade to destroy a sluice gate on the Ostend canal,
he had been stranded on the beach by a gale and forced to capitulate.
The same fear now haunted his mind. At any moment the French
might attack with cavalry and mobile artillery and drive the British,
who lacked both, into the sea. Instead of landing Moore's 12,000 men
at Mondego, as Wellesley had advised, for a dual advance on Lisbon
along either side of the Monte Junto massif, Burrard was resolved to
concentrate his army at Maceira Bay. He therefore wished to keep
the troops already landed on the defensive until the remainder could
be got ashore. He based his calculations on the belief that Junot
would employ his entire force in a counter-attack instead of seeing,
as Wellesley with his clearer insight saw, that he would try to guard
against a rising in Lisbon and a further landing in the Tagus.
Wellesley was naturally bitterly disappointed. He returned to his
camp, cancelled his orders and expressed his feelings, so far as he was
able, in a note to Castlereagh wishing that Sir Harry had landed and
seen things with his own eyes. The resounding coup he had planned
1 One, however, succeeded in carrying off some of the attendant ladles from the rear of the British
camp.   Napier, I, 207.